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Then a written report on each work read is required from each 
student. This report should be brief — only from two hundred to four 
hundred words in length. Approximately three-fourths of it should 
deal with the subject-matter of the book read and the remainder with 
an expression of how the reader likes the book, and why. Brief model 
criticisms of each type studied should be culled from critical reviews and 
magazines, or from excellent student themes. These models should be 
posted by the teacher, examined by the students, and then reviewed 
during the last laboratory period of the month. 

The variety and range of the English course can thus be immensely 
enhanced. Functional English in all its aspects may be brought into 
play: the critical faculty, the art of condensation, the utilization of 
the valuable subject-matter provided, the responsibilities of defending 
a point of view — all these in manifold permutation are realizable, and 
fruitfully so. And to the teacher of English who possesses vision and 
who places the inculcation of character above the satisfaction of imme- 
diate needs, the advantages of the foregoing process are obvious. Indi- 
cate to the pupil the scope and power of your subject, and he will 
respond readily and sincerely to its influence over him, not only now, 

but, better still, after he is of the world. . „, 

Alexander Goldstein 
New Utrecht High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 



GROUP WORK IN THE COMPOSITION CLASS 

In oral and written composition the class as a unit and as individuals 
must acquire the knowledge of what constitutes intelligent constructive 
criticism before the result can be a constantly growing power to produce 
finer workmanship. Just how to bring about this desirable condition is 
the problem confronting the teacher. She may painstakingly check 
set after set of papers and may or may not require pupils to make minute 
corrections; she may spend many class and conference periods showing 
pupils where weaknesses occur in the oral composition, but at the end of 
the semester there will have been only a perfunctory sort of growth. 
That spontaneous, vivifying development which comes when the child 
has set his own goal and has striven with all his might to reach it will 
be lacking. 

The experiment related below helped one teacher to partially solve 
her problem in awakening in her boys and girls the consciousness of 
exact points of improvements needed together with the desire and 
effort to accomplish this. 
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The class was divided into groups containing from six to eight 
members. The foundation of a group was composed of one very strong 
pupil and one who was very weak in his work, while the remainder of the 
group consisted of those ranging in ability between those two extremes. 
One pupil with some native talent for leadership was designated as 
head of a group and upon his shoulders rested the responsibility of 
directing the discussions of the group. 

In dealing with written composition the members of each group 
studied together the papers of that particular group. Sometimes the 
subject for discussion was that of misplaced modifiers, sometimes that of 
lack of clarity of thought, or again it was that bane of all composition 
teachers, the incomplete sentence. All difficulties in composition work 
were thus handled, and there was ample opportunity for full and free 
discussion of the faults and merits found in the class papers. 

In oral work the group members helped each other in the develop- 
ment of the assignment and heard each other recite, criticizing and 
suggesting improvements. This was especially effective in breaking up 
the "and" and "so" habit in new pupils, and gave each pupil the oppor- 
tunity of having his work passed upon and improved before it was 
presented to the class as a whole. Another phase of the oral work was 
group discussions of questions sent out by the head of the vocational 
department of the high school. Effort was made to carry on the informal 
discussion without common grammatical errors. 

At the close of a period of group work each leader reported upon the 
findings of his group. A vote was taken to decide what point 
should be centered upon in the next week's work. Sometimes a compo- 
sition from each group was presented before the class purely for apprecia- 
tion, and it was interesting to note the reasons given for the selection. 
Material interestingly developed, marked improvement in workmanship, 
or an especially good illustration of some point previously worked for, 
was stated as the reason for the choice by a group. 

The teacher was at no time a member of any group, but she held 
herself in readiness to join a group whenever there was an appeal to 
her for advice or decision. In this way she became the working partner 
of her pupils instead of being merely a director. 

The results of this experiment were exceedingly gratifying. Those 
pupils who from shyness or indifference had previously failed to take 
part in class discussions and criticisms became enthusiastic group 
workers, and gradually came to take an active part in general class 
discussions. There was developed a fine spirit of team work, and a 
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real appreciation of the qualities that make for good leadership. But, 
best of all there came to this class, not just the power to discover mistakes 
and correct them, but the ability and desire to set for themselves a goal 
of achievement and to work definitely and purposefully toward that goal. 

Lillian E. Whiton 
Junior High School 
Long Beach, Cal. 

ORIENTATION OF THE ENGLISH CLASS 

Why do we expect so little in English from high-school graduates ? 
Is it because experience has shown that the methods at present used in 
grade and high schools generally yield unsatisfactory results, or because 
we believe that it takes at least three years in high school and one year 
in college, besides several years in grade school, for a native-born Ameri- 
can to learn to write his own language in a satisfactory manner? I 
shall leave the decision to you, but before you answer I feel that you 
should consider two facts; first, that every day high-school and even 
college graduates perpetrate elementary and inexcusable errors; second, 
that many very indifferent writers of average intelligence have attained 
greater benefits from short correspondence courses or from limited 
amounts of self-directed study than from all their grade-school, high- 
school, and college training in English. "Ah, but," you say, "they 
realized the value and importance of the ability sought and were eager 
to learn." Of course this is true, and have we not in this fact a sug- 
gestion as to the reason why high-school and college English courses 
benefit many students, especially young men, so little ? They do not 
realize the value of a fair mastery of written and spoken English. They 
are utterly uninterested in the subject, and their efforts are entirely 
perfunctory. Is it surprising that work done under such conditions so 
often proves profitless ? 

The great difficulty, as I see it, is that the majority of our students 
are unmotivated, and anything done without an adequate motive is 
very sure to be imperfectly accomplished. I shall, next year, make an 
attempt to provide my engineering students with motives by requiring 
every Freshman engineer to attend a Freshman orientation course which 
will consist of one lecture a week. I shall ask the strongest teachers on 
my own and other faculties, as well as people not connected with the 
university, to supply my men with such information as will enable them 
to judge whether they are likely to achieve success in the profession they 
have selected, which branch of this profession will probably prove most 



